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HIDE BOUND APPLE TREES. 
This term we have heard used in reference to! 





known corn which appeared quite ripe when 
put into a bin, become heated, and so fur lose 
its vitality as not to sprout and grow when 


| Planted in the following spring, thus producing 
|acrop of disappointment and loss, instead of 


corn. 
A little pains in this business is always re- 
warded with corresponding gains, 





For the Maine Farmer. 


OLD ORCHARD. 
Mr. Eprror :—I have an orchard of 300 trees, 
covering about three acres. Within half-a-doz- 


For the Miine Parmer 


| FEEDIN? MILCH COWS. 
THF FRUITS OF THE UNITZD STATES IN CON-) The following 1s an extract from the lust Re- 
VENTION. 


| port of the board of Agriculture of Massachu- 
The fvurth biennial session of the North! setts. The trials were during 1855, beginning 
American fruit growers convened at Rochester, February 1st. 

New York, on the 24th of September and con-) The first trial was with 13 cows, and occupied 
tinued three days. Twenty States were repre-| 20 days. These cows gave, in twenty days, four 
sented and the gathering was considered much) thousand eight hundred and forty-five pounds of 
the largest and most enthusiastic ever held.| milk, and consumed during the same time of 
Many of the must noted fruit growers were! hay, straw, corn fodder, cob meal and carrots, 
there, ready to enlighten the tyros by their! $62,52 worth, making the milk cost a little 
lurge experience, while many more whose fame} more than three cents a quart, 12.90 cents a 














bout 4 : 
trees—euch as apple trees, for instance,—that| on PANES SD Sone Rene Sous gpetend, end 


. 2 | are doing well; and 50 or 60 more are worth 
had become old, with a thick, scaly, tight bark, | grafting. The remainder is of little yalue, be- 


ee symptoms of an unthrifty con- ing nearly dead. 
We have been taught by old orchardists that, | En devising “wag wend  rendles kstng aheut 
after scraping off the scaly bark, it was good| it better state of things, I have been thinking 
ap al Aer . | in this wise: Cut down at once all the worth- 

plan to slit the bark up and down in the spring} Seactenm: anaeivetiaeamesl Son of 
of the year—deep enough to pass through the : _sger Angee ges = = pew, 
bark but not so deep as to wornd the young w~canpechenms — - eam a fow yeare, and 
pee! | after renovating the svil set out young trees 


| . 
We have do doubt that it is often a good | ee to 4 ; 
thing to either shave the old, stiff, and dried ex-| I oe : ogo supposed to know everything. 
terior bark off, cr to make the incisions as above | Wish to ask you, or some of your fruit-raising 
sunigienel | correspondents, whether sucly a course would be 
We have tried it on the limbs of an ojd tree. | — if not, please point out some better 
hese limbs had been grafted two i 5 oe a 
ae they did not malar seoi Jase poeveeen, In beginning a nursery, is it best to plant the 
get, 4 a _ : rows something like four fee > 
ed to us, evident that one cause of the stinted | , sh : y i 
and starved appearance of the graft was owing | oct Chem out much conver, ond tounsplent 3 
— 5 ©| How long from the seed before trees will be 


to the basd eaguiiing rer wee aa. .| ready to bud—from budding to transplanting— 

Accordingly, with a jackknife we whiffled off | i iitiatiaiieseeteeian’ Wome 

the old and rigid bark clear down into the soft = M stein a anting to Dearing’ §=1ANKEE. 
Minot, Oct. 1, 1856. 

bark. B:fore the season was out the graft gave 

evident signs of relief, and the ensuing year took | 

@ good start and became a thrifty and good bear- 

ing limb. 

We have been reminded of this, by reading in 
the number of the Horticulturist for the pres- 
ent month (October), a translation by ‘‘Ilerr 
Von Winterfield,’* on ‘‘the so called bleeding of 
trees.”’ 

By this bleeding of trees, it appears they mean 
the cutting or dividing the bark up and down, 
or longitudinally, on the limbs or limb; and 
the writer considers this a means of inducing an 
earlier production of fruit. 

The writer lays down the following principles 
in regard to this operation :—- If your growth is thrifty, you can graft by 

‘1, Bleeding (cutting through the bark) is an| splice graft, or bud, in the second or third year, 
effectual method to induce bearing on the part! and you may set out the next year after, if you 
of trees, which from their nature or age, should| wish. We have known thrifty trees bear a htt- 
have already borne, but have been prevented,| tle in seven years from the seed ; but ten years 
either from excess or deficiency of growth. is about the average. [Eb. 

**2. The ordinary bearing of trees is hastened 
by this method ; that is, the time required, or- 
dinarily, for ripening the fruit is shortened. In 
this, care should be taken not to expect im possi- 
bilities. 

‘3. Those trees having little sap and a hard 
bark, must have these slits made close together, 
as near as one to every half inch of the circum- 
ference ; those of a contrary description requir- 
ing only about four incisions for their entire 
circumference. 

‘4. The most favorable time for this opera- 
tion is in the early spring, as soon as the leaves 
have uafolded, and from this time until summer. 
It may be performed, however, even in the lat- 
ter end of fall, when the leaves are beginning to 
drop off. It is better that this should not be 
done from the middle of June to the middle of 
July, in order to avoid the injury that may be 
inflicted by insects that seek to deposit their eggs 
in the fresh wound. 

«5. The incision must completely divide the 
bark without injuring the wood, though a little 
deviation either way will not do much injury, 

‘+6. Trees already in bearing are rendered, by 
this operation, more fruitful. 

“7, Stone fruited trees are not injured by the 
operation, as no effusion of gum follows.”’ 

More experiment and observation should be 
made in regard to this matter, and the results 
noted and published for future guidance. 





Norr. Asa gencral thing, a young tree of 
the same species docs not do well when put into 
the place where an old one stood, unless it has 
rotted and returned to the soil where it fell. If 
you should burn the old trees and mingle the 
ashes with the soil, it would probably be a good 
thing. Nature gives us a lesson in this matter. 
When you cut off a wo d, another kind of 
growth generally springs up in place of the first 
growth. 

In raising nurseries, the best way is to raise 
in a seed bed, and transplant into rows four feet 
apart, and a foot apart in the row. Your trees 
do better so, but it takes more ground. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BARN CELLARS. 

Mr. Epiror :—It is a question with the really 
successful farmer, at how cheap a rate he can 
make a permanent improvement about his 
premises. A man may expend a thousand dol- 
larson a barn while another wili accomplish 
the same for half that sum. One man will 
build a large house,and not seom to have any 
room in it, while another will build a small 
one which will be a// room. I have been recently 
making a barn cellar, which for the trifling 
cost combined with so many conveniences, has 
led me to call the attention of your readers to 
its advantages. Many farmers are deterred 
from putting cellars under their barns already 
built, supposing it to be a difflealt matter. Let 
us see what I did with a barn 42 by 36, and 
heavily timbered. With two boys und one 
man, in two days and a half, we raised it two 
feet. I then set an [rishman to digging out the 
depth of six feet below the sils, taking care to 
throw the top soil into the hog pen. 

1 thus had a channel about eight feet wide 
dug around the whole building and walled up, 
leaving the centre of the cellar untouched. It 
may be remarked here, that it cost but a trifle 
more to put a wall under the whole of the barn 
than under half of it. 

On one side the manure from the cattle is de- 
posited, which I mix with the soil from the 
centre of the cellar, as occasion requires, On 
theopposite side, next to the house, is the pig pen, 
into which runs the slops from the sink by an 
under drain; directly over this drain is a win- 





A GOOD HINT. 

J. J. Smith, editor of the Horticulturist, 
says: ‘*We wish any hinte we can offer might 
induce our stalwart young men who are strug-| dow into which weeds and other material from 
gling for a livelihood in towns and cities, to go the garden and other places are throw n. The 
forth into'the country, throw off the livery of| 80il from the centre of the building is also used 
conventional life, put on the frock, and with up-| 0" this side - wanted. In ~renment adjrcent to 
rolled sleeves, seize the plough themselves, and the pig pen is the privy which receives its por- 
‘greatly independent live.’ The prolific bosom tion of soil. On another side is a tub into 
of mother earth has enough for all her children eae " i runs for sae the are In 
who will seek their supplies, for her abundance ee mm eae hye on em we mg 
for giving doth not impoverish her ; and scatter- he A oe. - the but wd - e, 
ing her blessings but increases her means.” which communicates in the summer with the one 

To this good sentiment we might also add, any ty way eee ee oe ree sue 
that not only the ‘‘stalwart,’’ but those who are caesham. Sto chal tone ry hited pated 
not of that description—those who are feeble,| fo: my own labor, was twenty-eight dull ae 
weak, and effeminate—in cities who are secking| and [ have secured with the aid of an industri- 
to make up for muscular health and nervous) oys hog, some ten loads of manure, besides im- 
vigor by swallowing medicines and ‘‘villainous 


proving my field by removing the rocks the 
compounds’’ of drags, had better ‘-go forth in-| yalue of at least five dollars, thus neurly paying 
to the country,’’ and try to regain, or obtain, | for my cellar the first year. N. T. T. 
something like robust health and manly strength| Bethel, Oct, 1856. 
by free exercise in the rugged toils of the field. 
Come, and take hold of some out-door exercise 


for the sake of making a living. Then you will) fe. Eprror :—Having got slightly poisoned 
have an interest in it, which will give health,| with ivy, while haying, | applied some of Tru- 
and strength, also, to the mind, as well as the fant’s Salt Rheum Ointment, which I found to 
body. Merely exercising for the sake of health,| be an immediate relief. I know this to be a 
without any other object in view, is not so pro-| safe and valaable compound for humors—having 
ductive of health, as having a personal interest| seen its good effect upon others, and experienced 
in your labors—some other productive end in| it myself. It will kill humors, and that with- 
view, an accomplishment to be brought about— | out injury to the system. Publish this, if you 
and health will come in company with the oth-| please, as it may relieve many who are now suf- 
®r utt ainments. fering. Wx. Burns. 
Upper Gloucester, Sept. 28, 1856. 





For the Maine Farmer. 


REMEDY FOR POISON FROM IVY. 








SELECT YOUR SEED CORN. 
Now is the time to select your seed corn. By 
se your field you can, as you walk 
al mi by each tow, easily designate those ears 
Wwaieh are most ripened, and which, in point of 
size and perfection of kernel are best, and such 
&8 you would like to raise another year. Select 
and secure these. The hest way of saving them 
is to leave a few husks on ag you husk, and b 
braiding a number of ears together waee thee 
together, and hang them up ona pole in some 
dry bat airy place to dry. 
When thas placed it seldom, if ever, 
and loses its germinating powers. We 


Apples ror Export. Owing to the failure of 
the apple crop in Europe, there is alarge de- 
mand here for exportation, and at least 10,000 
barrells of Newton pippins, embracing the best 
of the crop, will be sent out this fall. One firn 
here already has contracts for England to the 
amount of 6,000 barrels. This variety of ap- 
ples has the preference over all others, though 
Baldwins and Russets are exported to some ex- 
tent. Shipments this year have commenced 
early ; and all the first quality frait received in 
this market up to the Ist of December, of the 
heats | varieties mentioned, will be readily purchased, 
have] ot send off. [N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 























favorite gardens for aught we could learn. At 
the show of fruits, Boston and vicinity, evidently 
won the advantage in the item of pears, but we 
noticed much larger specimens of a few sorts 
from Western New York. The three grapes 
Catawba, Isabella & Diana were shown in the 
highest perfection. In the lattitude of New 
York City the former is considered the best, 
though the Isabella has many admirers, but in 
the vicinity and lattitude of Boston, the Cataw- 
ba fails fur want of longer seasons, and the last 
two are indispensible. There are many growers 
however, who can assert that the Isabella can 
never be perfeetly ripened in the Exstern states 
as fur north as Massachusetts. Its cultivation 
is considered so uncertain that they are always 
placed in the most favorable aspect to receive 
the sun and such places, and by much protec- 
tion in ripening, do they obtain fruit not ripe, 
but nearly sweet enough to be eatable. If such 
is the fact with Massachusetts, why is it that 
the people of this state continue to cultivate 
and increase thi: variety. More than half of the 


which a large part of our farmere and city 
residents select with as much pertinacity as if 
there were no other grape in our whole cata- 
logue. Our neighbor over the way, however, 
contends that his son in Boston (all sheltered 
by millions of brick and warmed by the smoke 


ever ate any where, and he contends that it is 
us warm here as in Massachusetts, as it was, in 
fact, a part of that state, at a time fresh in his 
memory. 


than a hogshead, it is useless to remonstrate or 
offer suggestions. If you could tell him that 
we had a grape equal to the Isabella on Long 
Island, (which | regret you cannot say,) that 


her, and continually grow better for six weeks 


sel would pass unheded by many men, though 
backed by columns of aflidavits. 

Of the quality of the three grapes mentioned, 
I have recorded only one opinion, unanimous in 
favor of the Diana. It has, however, two fuail- 
ings,—the vine being hard to propagate, though 
a good grower when once establishel, and the 
fruit and bunch being of small or medium 
size. The berries are light purple, usually. 
though some seasons that are scarcely more 
colored than the sweet water. Some have er- 
roneously supposed it to be no earlier than the 


and should be in every garden in Maine. Of 
many other grapes, and the discussion upon 
them, I propose to write you at another time. 


land of the vine, and the spirit now arroused 
will ere long produce varieties equal and sur- 
passing the best European sorts. The whole 


which was brought from Asia, and planted on 

the Rhine; while America has eight distinct 

sorts, showing that we of ‘Uncle Sam’’ have 

an undoubted right to ‘sit under our own 

vine,’’ a luxury to rich and poor, of all sec- 

tions, North or south. (= we ® 
Portland, Oct. 8, 1856. 





—™ * 
For the Maine Farmer. 


HOW FRIEND SYLVESTER RAISES ONIONS. 

Mr. Epitor :—Will a brief part of my expe- 
rience in raising onions be acceptable to you, to 
your Wayne friend, and the public! If so, 
please to give this a place in the Farmer. 

I was always a great admirer of a well con- 
structed garden; and alsoa great admirer of 
onions. For the purpose of having a good crop, 
I selected a place where a cow had been yarded 
for some time, and leveled it off with a hoe. lt 
was about twenty feet square. I spread on ita 
bushel, or more, of wood ashes, a considerable 
part of which were particles of coal, and mixed 
them in with a hoe and an iron tooth rake. I 
made the ground very fine and level, and plant- 
ed it in rows 10 inches apart, and in hills, about 
one-half that distynce, pressing it hard, by a 
board which I stood upon. I had a vessel in 
which I put a good supply of hen dung, satura- 
ted with water, setting it in the sun so that it 
should become warm, and when the onions came 
up, I watered them with this liquid as often as 
need required. 1 stirred the earth with a hand 
rake, made with board nails for teeth, and kept 
it clear of weeds. The onions grew finely—no 
flies or worms intruded—and I had between fif- 
teen and twenty bushels of as fair onions as I 
ever saw. I might have said they were planted 
on the south side of a building, where the sun 
prepared the soil quite carly. I think, when 
the ground is in order, the earlier onions are 
planted, the better. When onions have had a 
similar treatment, I have seen little or no dam- 
age, at home or abroad, done by the onion eater, 
in the shape of either fly or worm, One batch 
of manure will last a whole season, but as wa- 
ter is taken out of the vessel containing the 
manure, it should be replaced immediately, that 
it may not be applied when too cold. I have 
done with the pleasure of working an earthly 
garden of vegetables and flowers, but I take 
pleasure, as I travel about, in bebolding the 
careful labors of others and be learning still. 

Leeds, Oct. 1, °56. H, Sytvester. 


A man should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying in 
other words that he is wiser to-day than he was 
yesterday. 








vines planted at this time are of this grape, | 


ofa thousand chimney’s) has the best grapes he| 


To a man who has no idea of being | 
out-done by his own boy in a corner not larger 


would be ripe by the second week of Septem-| 


as that does in that climate, even then your coun- | 


Isabella, while it is in truth when grown side| 


is with every horticulturist were still in their) gallon, of ten pounds. 


| The second trial with same cows, from Feb- 
| ruary 2lst, twenty days, resulted as follows :— 
| The cows gave four thousand four hundred 
| and ninety-seven pounds of milk, and consumed 
| of the same kind of forage as before $72 worth. 
| Cost of milk the pound, a fraction over 16 19 
' cents, per gallon of ten lbs. 

In the third trial, one new milch cow was 
; added to the original thirteen. The fourteen 


| gave in the next twenty days four thousand sev- 
jen hundred and twenty-seven pounds of milk, 
‘and they consumed $61 worth of the same kind 
of forage. Cust of milk nearly 15 cents a gal- 
lon. 


| 
| 
| In the fourth trial another new milch cow 
"was added, thirty-eight days from calving. The 
| fifteen gave in the next twenty days, four thou- 
eand five hundred and forty-three pounds of 
|milk, and consumed of meadow hay and cob 
| meal $48 95 worth. Cust of milk 10.77 cents a 
| gallon of ten pounds. The hay fed upon this 
| farm contains only one-third the nutritive value 
| of good upland hay, according to analysis by 
| Prof. Horsford, though it is estimated as equal 
value to the latter. 

In the fifth trial two more cows were added, 
| making seventeen, which gave four thousand 

seven hundred and seventy pounds of milk, and 
| consumed 7,887 Ibs. of cut English hay, at $15 
| per ton.—$58,15. Cost of milk 12 1-2 cents 
the gallon. 
| From May 11th to June 13th, the cows were 
| turned to pasture during a part of the day, and 
no account of their food or milk was kept. 

In the sixth trial during twenty days, nine- 
| teen cows gave six thousand three hundred and 
| eighteen pounds of milk. Fed upon grass ; es- 
| timated expense $27,17. Cost of milk 0 43 cent 
| per pound, or a little over four cents a gallon of 
| ten pounds, 
| E:ghteen cows were employed in the seventh 
‘trial, and gave in twenty days, five thousand 
| nine hundred and seventy-cight pounds of milk, 


| costing the same as in the last trial. 


| Nineteen cows gave in the eighth trial of 
twenty days, six thousand two hundred and 
twenty pounds of milk, keeping the same as in 
the last two trials, making the milk cust 4.37 
cents per gallon. 

| Inthe ninth trial, nineteen cows gave six 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seven pounds 
of milk. Cost of keeping for the nineteen— 
$27 1J, making the milk cost 4.35 cents a gal- 
lon, or a little more than one cent a quart. 





In the tenth trial, eighteen cows gave four 


by side, as I have often observed, and in a dozen | thousand eight hundred and eighty-two pounds. 
places the present autumn, fully one or two|! addition to pasturage a small quantity of 
weeks sooner to ripen. The Clinton, still earlier | corn-fodder was given. Cost of keeping $25 74, 


5 or 


is smaller and quite inferior in quality, but! making the milk cost 5 27 cents a gallon. 
being very easf of cultivation, haray and pre-| In trial eleventh, twelve cows gave three thou- 
ductive, has been planted largely in New York | 84 two hundred and eighty-four pounds. Cost 


| of keeping $17 16; of milk 5 23 cents a gallon. 
| Twelve cows in this trial gave in twenty days 
| two thousand five hundred and forty-four lbs. 


Much interest was taken on this subject, and | of milk—adding three cents a bushel for pump- 
our country was pronounced, emphatically, the | kins—$34 36 , cost of milk, 957 cents a gallon. 


Trial thirteenth ; twelve cows gave two thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-four pounds.— 
| Cost of food same asin the last trial, cost of 


eastern continent has only one native species, | ™i!k, 984 cents a gallon. 


| The milk given by these cows in the 13 trials 
of two hundred and sixty days, was sixty-one 
thousand two hundred and sixty-nine pounds, 
which cost $513 14, or 8 21 cents a gallon, of 
ten pounds. 





Grounp Oats. A late number of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Journal, contains the following 
article on the value of ground oats. 

Ground oats furnish more nutriment, and 
keep the bowels in better condition, than when 
served out whole. By grinding the oats we sep- 
arate them into a myriad of particles, and pres- 
ent them to the gastric solvents in a form cal- 
culaled to secure their speedy digestion—in fact 
they are in a condition favorable to speedy in- 
salivation. 

Ground oats are more nutritious than whole, 
for the same reason that flour is more so than 
unground wheat. 

Ground oats contain more of the nitrogenous, 
or flesh-making principle, than any other kind 
of horse food; at the same time they furnish a 
mixture of coarse and fine food—the husk of 
oats constitute the first, and meal the latter. 
The coarse material serves to keep the bowels in 
a soluble condition—irritate and excite the mu- 
cus coat, and thus obviate the necessity for 
drastic medicine. This kind of food is decided- 
ly the healthiest for working horses. They re- 
quire, however, a certain quantity of sweet 
hay, in view of distending the stomach toa 
healthy capacity. 





Fatt Prowrnc ror Sprinc Crops. Last year 
wo were on the farm of Mr. William W. Emmons, 
Riga, Monroe county, N. Y., says the editor of 
the Country Gentleman, and Mr. E. pointed out 
to us 84 acres of land on which in 1852 he had a 
heffry crop of Indian corn was plowed in the 
fall, and the next spring worked with an Ide’s 
Cultivatgr—without plowing—and sown to 
barley. The crop was over fifty bushels per 
acre. Assoonas the barley was off, the land 
was plowed once, cultivated, and sown to wheat, 
the yield of which was forty bushels per acre. 
Such facts prove that the soil of the Genesee 
county is not so impoverished that wheat cul- 
ture has to be abandoned, and the land laid 
down to grass as Prof. Jo hnston in his Notes of 
North America asserted. 





Curtinc Grarts. Do not cut them in cold, 
frosty weather. If you do, you will find, on 
working them, that many will be black at heart; 
and the growth will be much checked the com- 
ng seagon. 





+ 


For the Maine Farmer. 
AUTUMN EVES. 


BY GEO. W. BLAK#, 





Day is done, and dusky shadows climb the slopes of 
yonder bill, | 

Downward in the lap of evening falls the twilight) 
calm and still. j 

In the west the twilight fadeth, dying in the sea of 
gold, 

Marking, with its gorgeous brightness, where Sol’s| 
chariot wheels have rolled. | 

Clouds of purple edged with crimson catch the linger- | 
ing eignal ray, 

Then, advancing in firm phalanx, shut the portals of | 
the day. 


All is calm, and still, and quiet, save the cricket’s| 
evening song— 

“Card and spin,” (how plain they eay it,) “card and| 
spin, the eves are long;"’ | 

And in-doors I hear the whirling of the ancient spin-| 
ning wheel, 

And the voice of Lizzie singing, as she winds the! 
flying reel. 

But these labors, once so pleasing inthe good old 
times of yore, 

Now in sooth are getting rusty—modern isms have! 
the floor. 


One by one come forth the star-worlds, from the deep 
etherial flue, 

Saying, as they twiukle brightly, “Jittle earth speck, | 
how are you? 

We can scarcely hear your music, "mong the larger 
rolling spheres, | 

And your singing comes but faintly to our eager lis- 
tening ears; 

But in the luud diapason of the swiftly flying throng, 

Every orb contributes something to the sweet melodi-| 
song.” 

Gliding through the tangled meshes of the fleecy, 
cloudy bare, 

Cynthia, queen of the bright evening, reaps a path- 
way "mong the stars. 

Bathed in beauty lies the landscape, sleeping in the 
hush of night, } 

Every hill, and vale, and meadow, sparkles in the 
mellow light; | 

And the silvery mooubeams falling through the heavy’ 
laden trece, 

*Mind me of the plensant stories of the famed Hes- 
perides. 

Franklin, Mass., Oct. 7, 1856. 





A HORSE WITH THE HEAVES. 

I tried all sorts of heave powders on my pa-| 
tient, with no effect whatever. It ie said that, 
in a limestone country this disease is unknown, | 
and lime water was prescribed with no ap- 
parent advantage. Some one told me to give, 
the horse ginger, and strange to tell, I found) 
that a tablespoonful of ginger given to the| 
‘General’? with his oats, would cure him for| 
the day, in half an hour after he had eaten it ;| 
but on given it daily the effect soon ceased. It 
is a jockey’s remedy and will last long enough | 
toswap upon. Finally, I was advised to cut’ 
my horses’ fodder and give it always wet. 1 
pursued that course carefully, keeping the 
‘**General’’ tied with so short a halter that he 
could not eat his bedding, giving him chopped | 
hay and meal three times a day, aad never more | 
than a bucket of water at a time. 

Ile improved rapidly. I have kept him five! 
years, making him a factolum—eurriage horse, | 
saddle horse, plow and cart horse—and he bids’ 
fair to remain useful for five years to come. | 
Kept in this way, his disease does not lessen his | 
value for speed or labor, a single dollar. When! 
the boys grow careless, and give him dry hay, 
he informs me of it in a few days by the peca- 
liar cough I have mentioned ; but sometimes for 
six months together, no indication of discase 1s 
visible, and he would pass for a sound horse 
with the most knowing in such matters. There 
is no doubt that clover hay, probably because 
of its dust, often induces the heaves. Stable 
keepers, with us, refuse it altogether for this 
reason. 

Many suppose that the wind of the horse is 
affected by the heaves, so that fast driving at 
any time will, as we express it, put him out of 
breath. With my horse, it is not so. 

When the ‘*General”’ was at the worst, rapid 
driving, when just from the stable, would in- 
crease his difficulty, but a mile or two of moder- 
ate exercise would dissipate the symptoms en-| 
tirely. We have, occasionally, what are called | 
wind-broken horses, which are nearly worthless | 
for want of wind. They can never be driven 
rapidly without great distress, and frequently | 
give out entirely by a few mile's driving. This} 
is thought to bea differnt disease. The ‘*Gen- 
eral’s’’ case is, I suppose, a fair example of the 
heaves. 

Ihave no doubt that regular feeding with 
chopped and wet fodder, and exclusion of dust 
from hay fed to other animals in the same stable, 
would render many horses now deemed almost 
worthless, and which manifestly endure great 
suffering, equally valuable for most purposes, 
with those that aresound. [Indiana Farmer. 


SIT UPRIGHT. 

“Sit upright! sit upright, my son!” said a 
lady to her son, George, who had formed a 
wretched habit of bending whenever he sat down 
to read. His mother had told him that he could 
not breathe right unless he sat upright. Butit 
was no use ; bend over he would, in spite of all 
his mother could say. 

‘Sit upright, Master George!’’ cried his teach- 
er, as George bent over his copy book at school. 
“If you don’t sit upripht, like Master Charles, 
you will ruin your health, and possibly die of 
consumption.”’ 

This started Master George. He did not 
want to die, and he felt alarmed. So after 
school he said to his teacher :— 

‘Please, sir, explain to me how bending over 
when I sit can cause me to have the consump- 
tion ?”’ 

“That I will, George,’’ replied his teacher, 
with a cordial smile. ‘‘There is an element 
in the air called oxygen, which is necessary to 
make your blood circulate, and to help it puri- 
fy itself by throwing off what is called carbon. 
When you stoop you cannot take in a sufficient 
quantity of air to accomplish these purposes; 
hence, the blood remains bad, and the uir cells 
in your lungs inflame. The cough comes on. 
Next the lungs ulcerate, and then you die.— 
Give the lungs room to inspire plenty of air, and 
you will not be injured by study. Do you un- 
derstand the matter, now, George ?”’ 

“I think Ido, sir, and I will try to sit up- 
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right hereafter’’ said George. 


EXERCISE, WORK, HEALTH 
A Worp ro Farwers’ Ginrts. In some recent 


| wotds of encouragement to farmers’ boys—boys 


how we love them, and why shouldn’t we, since 
half the hopes of the country rest in them, and 
we have a prodigiously lung row of our own— 
we intimated that we might thereafter tind space 


to say something for the girls, on whom reets | 


the other /a/f of our hopes, more especially for 
farmers’ daughters. Wecan now only fulfill 
that promise by renewing it, as we have some- 
times been obliged to pay old notes by giving 
new ones, and expect to be again, unless our 
readers are pretty prompt with us; but still we 
have a few present words for the country girls, 
und if there should be any future words they 
will find them. 


With regard to boys, all would agreo that 
they should grow up healthy, strong, robust, 
bruad-shouldered, deep-chested, inhaling at least 


| # quart of heaven's elixir at every breath, and 


that any clucation which does not produce this 
result is miserably defective. All would aggree 


that, in addition to their sehoul education, which 


fat best is Iittle more than a preparation of the 


mind to acquire kauwledge, boys should read, 
investigate, treasure up useful information, be- 
come intellectuul—s!tiould be able to work, will- 
ing to work, never for a moment giving in tu 
the ridiculous notion that labor is disagreeable 
or dishonorable, but yet intelligent enough to be 
able to choose their own employment, and not 
be restricted toa single kind of lubor, as not 
knowing enough to du anything else. All would 


jaggree that boys should grow upto reverence 


their Maker, to respect their superiors, to con- 


| ciliate inferiurs, to live and let live, take care of 


No.1, and get to be large-hearted. With a 


| body strong enough to labor at anything,a mind 


adequate tu direct labor advantageously, and a 
heart to use both for the best purposes, what 
could not a boy do when he has grown a man? 
Ile could take care of himself and a few more if 
Certainly he could. 

But we have not yet learned why the girls do 
not necd very much the same things—good 
health, strong mind, and kind heart. If thecity 


| misses und their mamas will have it, that nar- 


row shoulders, shallow chests, and erooked forms 
artificially concealed, are better; if a thimble 
full of air is enough for them to inhale at once ; 
if common prudence is vulgarity in their esti- 
mation, what then? Why we have lived long 
enough to know that it would be utterly in vain 
for us to battle away at their fashionable follies. 
But we have a good deal of fuith in the country 
girls; we do not believe their mothers will be 
against us ; and we tell them, with some sort of 
expectation that our counsels will be heeded, to 
run the pastures when they get out of school ; 
to jump the fences, and laugh loud enough not 
to disturb the neighboring villages ; to knock off 
brother Sammy’s or cousin Billy’s cap so good 
naturedly as to make him laugh loud enough to 
stretch his very ribs ; to pick the delicious ber- 
ries, and disappoint fatherand mother with a 
treat for tea that they did not expect ; to do all 
sorts of innocent things that make girls strong 
and active. It does a young lady no harm to be 
strong ;—she need not use her strength to flog 
her brother or her future husband, but it is 
well enough to have it. What an idea is this, 
sv common among us, that a woman, in order 
to be engaging or interesting, must be a frail, 
weekly thing! Ideas are potent, and that false 
idea is doing more in our country to deteriorate 
the race, than a hundred wise men can say to 
counteract its influence. To farmers’ daugh- 
ters, we say, scout such an idea. Put it away 
as you would poison. What, must everybody, 
and everything elae—your father, your brother 
the very animal on the farm, be valued for being 
healthy, vigorous, agile, but you only for being 
a sickly, puny, half-developed being! It is ab- 
surd; and again we say, run, jump, tumble 
down if you can’t help it, and then get up again ; 
ride horseback, on a good side-saddle if you 
have it, but ride at all events, learn to manage 
a horse, and if you should learn how to saddle 
and harness one, no harm would be done ; above 
all things, help your mothers about their work, 
and do it so cheerfully, that every turn you take 
will do you good. Nothing is better than house 
work to develop and mature the female form 
physically, and remember that whatever may be 
your lot in life, you will never be fit to have the 
charge of a house, unless you know what is to 
be done in it and how to do it. Health, strength, 
agility, is just as necessary for you as for your 
brother ; and the way to get them is much the 
same for you as for him—play, frolic, out-door 
exercise, riding horseback, suitable work, any- 
thing that brings all your muscles into use, and 
makes you breathe unrestrainedly a great deal 
of pure air. 

Knowledge too is as necessary for your sex as 
for ours. In addition to your school education, 
read. Do not read too long at once. Read sit- 
ting erect. We do not want you to grow crook- 
ed. To suffer yourself to grow crooked is to 
lay the foundation for ill-health as well as ill- 
looks. Do not read in a light that makes your 
eyes ache. We donot want your eyes to be- 
come prematurely dim. If you read trash, we 
are sorry, because it takes up your time for 
reading something useful. Read such works as 
you would like a younger brother to read, who 
you hope will become a sensible, intelligent, 
good man. What @ ridiculous idea, that a 
woman should be pretty, but needs not to know 
much. We can see no reason in the world why 
she should not be strong in health and in mind. 
Her education should indeed have reference to 
beauty, because this is in itself a boon, and 
more especially because the very means which 
promote it, tend to higher ends—health, strength 
usefulness, happiness, longevity. The romping, 
riding, running, reading, thinking, trying to be 
helpful and useful, which we have commanded, 
all tend to give you beauty—not a mere ficitious 
beauty, which fulls to few and may perish in an 
hour—but the beauty of health, of intelligence, 
of ability to discharge all of woman's duties. 

To say that women should be as reverent as 
man, as conciliating, as kind-hearted, and as 
large-hearted, would sound strangely. In all 
these things and in whatever is polite, refined, 
tasteful, more is generally demanded of her, 
though we think wrongfully. In religious sensi- 
bility and moral goodness, in benevolence and re- 
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| finemnent, we are not to demand that the dangh- 
tersofourcountry should ho better than we of 
| the other sex ought to be, but we may ask them 
jto set their standard fur becoming mach better 
|than we are. [Plow Loom and Anvil. 


he : 
FALL TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS. 


As soon as the heaty frosts come to kill the 
tops, they should be cut and removed to the 
|stye, or tothe compost heap. The surface of the 
jbeds, which has become hard, and perhaps 
| weedy, should now be'thorough!y acarified with 
ithe hoe, or forked over, taking care not to in- 
|jure the crowns. About the last of the month, 
spread on a heavy coating of stable manure, et 
lieast a hulf cord to every two squarerods. The 
jrains will carry down its fertilizing properties 
'to the roots, and give them great strength and 
vigor fur an early start in the Spring. If near 
|the shore, where marsh mud is accessible, a 
coating of this, one inch thick, in addition to 
ithe maunre, will do good service. We have 
jalso fuund it an excellent plan to cover the beds 
|with sea-weed or old hay during the winter. 
} The roots keep active longer before the ground 
| closes up; the ground does nut freeze so deep, 
jand starts sooner in the Spring. The mulch of 
jcourse needs to be removed as soon as the 
| Winter is over. Asparagus ia a gross feoder, 
jand can be had io its perfeetion only by high 
| sanuring. This we believe will pay, whether 


ithe bed have been thoroughly prepared or not. 
Tae xovears plantation needs much the 
‘same treatment, and so fur as our observation 
| goes, is as much benefitted by sult as asparagus. 
it would probably be killed sooner by an ex- 
| cessive application, but it thrives well on a com- 
|post of marsh mack, and comes out strong and 
‘vigorous from a Winter mulch of sea-weed. 
1Old plants should be dug around, and the earth 
removed a fuot in depth, and the place supplied 
with rich compost, or stable manure. The roots 
he divided every third year. Larger and more 
vigorous stalks will be produced. 
{American Agriculturist. 


Keerisc Tersirs, erc., 1s Wixter. The 
way I keep my turnips, parsnips and vegetable 
oysters in the winter, so as to have them availa- 
ble for use at any time,and to preserve their 
good qualities from frost or exposure to the at- 
mosphere, may be new to most of the readers of 
your excellent paper—hence this communica- 
tion. 

As late in the fall as is prudent to wait, I take 
my old barrel, and puta good layer of dry 
leaves on the bottom, then put a layer of tur- 
nips or parsnips, then another course of leaves, 
and so alternating, being: careful to put ina 
good supply of leaves between the roots and the 
barrel, and also between each course of vegeta- 
bles. 

Turnips properly put up in this way will not 
be corky, will keep good all winter, and can be 
gotatany time. Pursnips put up in this man- 
ner will be better in the winter and in the spring 
if left in the ground as is the common practice ; 
besides, you are not obliged to wait till the frost 
is out of the ground before you can have a mess. 
Your barrel of turnips should be kept in as cool 
a place as possible and still avoid freezing as 
they grow unless kept dry and cool. 

[S. Massey, in Raral N. Yorker. 





Rexics at Hackensack, N. J. We learn 
from the Paterson Guardian that a few days ago 
some workmen, while engaged in grading near 
the residence of Garret M. Anderson, on the 
banks of the Hackensack, came to a pile of some 
seven swords, and eigtcen pistols, about two, 
feet under the surface. It is upon the spot 
where the barn of the old Zabriskie House stood 
and there is said to have been a company of 
British officers stationed there during the Revo- 
lutionary War, who were surprised and forced 
to flee. As these swords seem to have belonged 
to officers, the weapons may have been hastily 
secreted, whilst perhaps their owners never lived 
to reclaim them. These relics are still in the 
hands of Mr. Anderson. The sword which had 
evidently belonged to the Captain had been ele- 
gantly mounted in silver and gold. They were 
all found in one heap, as if hastily thrown to- 
gether. 





Earty Exrepition ror tut Discovery oF THB 
Nortn-west Passace. In the Boston Gazette 
or Weekly Advertiser, of May 22d, 1753, I find 
the following :— 

** Philadelphia, May 10. We hear that the 
schooner Argo, Capt. Swaine, who was fitted 
out from this port, by a Number of Merchants of 
this and the neighboring Provinces, and sailed 
hence on the 4th of March last fur Hudson's 
Buy on the Discovery of the North-west Passage, 
having touched at the Hianna’s, near Cape Cod, 
and at Portsmouth in New England, to take in 
her complement of Hands and some particular 
Necessarics, took her Departure from the latter 
place on the 15th of April, all well on board, 
and in high Spirits.’’ 

I have understood that Dr. Franklin was the 
originator of the Provincial Aretic Expedition, 
under command of Capt. Swaine. E. Mertaw. 

{Traveller. 


Desarta or 4 OntLp Prom Hypropnusta. About 
a month since, a girl ten years of age, adaughter 
of Mr. Brett, living on Simcoe street, was 
bitten savagely by a dogon the wrist. The 
dog, which belonged to a person named M'Don- 
ough, was killed after the occurrence, as it was 
thought that it might be mad. The suspicions 
excited have only proved themselves to be too 
well founded, for on Monday last, twenty-four 
days after the bite had been inflicted, the child 
complained of a pain in the spot bitten, which 
gradually extended over the whole body, and re- 
sulted in those frightful convulsions which are 
incident to hydrophobia. The case was very 
marked one, the poor girl falling into the most 
violent convulsions at the sight of water. After 
suffering proxyems of agony during four days. 
she at lust died on Thursday evening, about six 
o’clock. If a few of those surly and useless 
curs, which may be said literally to dog os 

D, in almost every street, were pat ou 

adnoute by the use of strychnine, that subtle 
element would be for once beneficially employed. 
Perhaps the chief magistrate will deem it to be 
his duty to order some such steps. 
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